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A COLLECTOR  GOES  TO  BUENOS  AIRES 


David  Gracey,  Plano,  Texas,  NI  # 2453 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  capital  of  Argentina  and  home  to  approximately  3 million  people 
with  a total  of  about  12  million  people  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  immediately 
surrounding  area.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  was  in  1535  but  it  was  abandoned  due 
to  the  hostile  natives.  The  first  permanent  settlement  at  what  is  now  Buenos  Aires 
was  in  1580.  Today  Buenos  Aires  considers  itself  the  "Paris  of  South  America" 
because  of  its  architecture,  culture,  fashions,  and  manners.  The  inhabitants  of  Buenos 
Aires  "portenos"  or  "residents  of  the  port"  have  pride  in  their  city  and  it  is  a lively 
place. 

Recently  I had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Buenos  Aires  for  the  first  time.  As  a collector 
I was  particularly  curious  about  what  I would  find  of  numismatic  interest.  Anyone 
who  has  been  following  the  news  has  heard  about  "dollarization"  and  knows  that  the 
US  dollar  circulates  in  Argentina  on  a par  with  the  Argentine  peso.  An  outsider  might 
think  this  would  lead  to  confusion  but  the  portenos  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  dealing 
with  two  types  of  currency  circulating  side  by  side.  Dollars  and  pesos  are  accepted 
equally  by  hotels,  restaurants,  and  shops  and  the  banks  offer  both  currencies  in  the 
automatic  tellers  and  in  person.  When  asking  for  change  for  a US  $100  bill  the  teller 
may  ask  what  country’s  currency  you  want  in  change;  either  US  dollars  or  Argentine 
pesos  and  it  is  fairly  easy  to  receive  either  currency  in  change  in  the  hotels  and  stores 
in  the  tourist  areas.  Since  both  currencies  circulate  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to 
change  money  if  you  stay  in  the  city  although  a few  places  will  not  accept  dollars. 
The  easiest  way  to  change  money  is  to  buy  something,  pay  for  it  with  US  dollars,  and 
request  change  in  Argentine  pesos.  The  banks  charge  a 1%  fee  for  changing  dollars 
to  pesos  and  the  hotels  charge  a 5%  or  higher  fee  for  the  same  service. 

Argentina  has  coins  in  1,  5,  10,  20  and  50  centavos  and  1 peso  denominations.  The 
smallest  coin  I received  in  change  was  the  10  centavo  and  the  local  residents  who  I 
asked  told  me  that  the  1 centavo  is  never  used  and  the  5 centavos  seldom  used. 
Currency  is  in  2,  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  pesos  denominations  but  most  transactions  are 
with  the  lower  denominations.  I saw  only  one  50  peso  note  and  no  100  peso  notes 
during  my  visit. 

During  the  past  few  years  Argentina  has  ordered  coins  from  several  different  mints 
which  has  resulted  in  minor  differences  from  year  to  year.  As  an  example,  since 
1992  the  5 centavo  coin  has  been  minted  in  Chile,  Canada,  Mexico,  England  and 
South  Africa.  The  basic  design  is  the  same  for  all  these  mints  but  there  are  slight 
differences  in  the  numbers  (thick  and  thin)  and  in  the  sunface  on  the  obverse.  Other 
denominations  have  been  minted  in  these  mints  and  in  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Korea. 
In  addition  to  the  slight  design  differences  there  are  further  differences  based  on  coin 
or  medal  rotation.  These  differences  are  not  noted  in  the  current  edition  of  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  but  they  are  noted  in  a recent  Argentine  coin  book 
La  moneda  circulante  en  el  territorio  Argentino,  1767-1998  by  Hector  Carlos  Janson. 
This  book  was  available  in  most  Buenos  Aires  coin  shops  for  $50  and  I have  seen  an 
advertisement  in  World  Coin  News  that  included  this  book.  Each  collector  will  have 
to  decide  if  they  want  to  collect  one  type  coin  or  the  different  varieties  and  they  will 
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need  the  Janson  book  to  determine  the  varieties.  Most  of  the  coins  encountered  in 
circulation  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  and  if  the  collector  wants  uncirculated 
coins  they  must  visit  one  of  the  local  coin  shops. 

Argentina  has  issued  several  commemorative  coins  in  recent  years  including  UNICEF, 
women’s  suffrage  ("Evita")  and  MERCOSUR.  Mintages  of  one  to  two  million  each 
are  small  compared  to  the  regularly  circulating  coins  and  I saw  none  of  these 
commemorative  coins  in  circulation.  My  only  option  was  to  buy  them  from  a local 
dealer. 

Currency  circulating  at  the  time  I visited  was  the  "1997  ND"  issue  and  a few 
examples  of  the  earlier  issue.  The  1 peso  note  (Pick  #339)  has  been  replaced  with 
a coin  and  is  not  found  in  circulation.  Finding  current  notes  in  circulation  in  decent 
condition  is  difficult.  The  typical  note  found  in  circulation  is  in  EF  or  worse 
condition  and  the  lower  denominations  get  no  respect  and  are  often  worn  and  limp. 
If  your  Spanish  is  adequate  and  if  you  find  a cooperative  teller,  you  maybe  able  to 
get  uncirculated  notes  from  a bank.  Most  dealers  do  not  keep  a stock  of  the  current 
notes  but  may  have  uncirculated  examples  to  give  in  change.  It  seemed  curious  to 
me  that  while  the  porteno  would  accept  an  Argentine  note  in  any  condition  without 
question,  they  always  examined  the  US  notes  carefully  and  refused  any  note  that  was 
tom,  even  it  was  almost  new. 


Q4m'6r>  <y  bliiber/arJ  ’ ’ 


RUT  BI.lt  A 
ARGENTINA 

■ y s/j  ////?/// j /?/ 

, , U N VALOR 

M ODE  E S T A B I LI  Z 0 
“1989/1995”  j EL  PAIS 


1 Peso  "Menem  Trucho"  Note 


A "trucho"  is  something  that  is  phony  or  not  what  it  appears  to  be.  Argentina’s 
national  Mint  Director  caused  a minor  scandal  when  he  permitted  printing  of  the 
"Menem  trucho",  a note  closely  resembling  the  Argentine  one  peso  note  but  actually 
political  propaganda  that  credited  President  Menem  with  the  improvements  in  the 
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Argentine  economy.  Stories  in  Buenos  Aires  tell  of  unsuspecting  people  in  Argentina 
and  the  surrounding  countries  who  accepted  these  as  money.  They  are  now  available 
only  from  coin  dealers  and  there  is  little  chance  of  being  offered  one  in  payment  or 
in  change.  The  second  "trucho"  celebrating  Menem’s  10  years  in  office  is  less  like 
actual  circulating  currency  and  has  the  word  "muestra"  in  bold  red  letters. 


REPUBLICA  Ar^^TINA'  >S 


1989  / 1999  M 


REPUBLICA 

ARGENTINA 


PRES1DENTE 

1 TRANSFORMO  Y 

' ' M ESTABILIZO  UN  PAIS 


10  Peso  "Menem  Trucho"  Note 


Argentine  telephones  used  to  require  tokens  but  public  phones  have  been  changed  to 
cards  or  one  can  use  one  of  the  "locutorios"  which  are  located  on  almost  every  block 
in  the  central  business  district  and  which  have  replaced  the  public  phones  in  the 
business  district.  The  "locutorio"  is  a phone  store  with  private  booths  and  a cashier 
who  accepts  payment  after  you  have  completed  the  call.  Tourist  guides  encourage 
tourists  to  use  the  phone  stores  since  the  hotels  charge  about  $2.00  for  a local  call  and 
add  a 50%  surcharge  to  international  calls.  Because  the  telephone  tokens  are  no 
longer  in  use  I expected  to  see  many  of  them  in  dealer’s  junk  boxes.  However  when 
I asked  for  phone  tokens  the  dealers  seemed  surprised  that  I had  any  interest  in  them 
and  had  none  to  offer. 

One  use  for  tokens  is  video  games.  There  are  video  arcades  on  the  pedestrian 
shopping  streets  Calle  Lavalle  and  Calle  Florida  that  offer  the  same  games  as  those 
found  in  US  video  arcades.  While  one  arcade  that  I visited  used  magnetic  smart 
cards,  the  other  arcades  used  tokens.  One  arcade  used  white  metal  tokens,  26  mm  in 
diameter,  with  a "happy  face"  and  the  legend  "criatura,  family  fun  center"  and  an 
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"rwm"  mint  mark.  Another  arcade  used  a white  metal  token,  24  mm  in  diameter, 
with  a groove  and  the  legend  "hot  play"  on  one  side  and  two  grooves  on  the  other 
side.  The  third  arcade  that  I visited  used  25  mm  nickel  plated  brass  tokens  with  a 
single  groove  on  either  side  and  no  legend.  All  of  the  grooves  are  off  center.  On  a 
visit  to  Patio  Bullrich  (an  upscale  shopping  mall)  I found  an  arcade  on  the  top  floor. 
When  I bought  a token  from  this  arcade  I was  surprised  to  find  they  were  using  the 
obsolete  telephone  tokens  for  the  games  and  rides.  Finally  I added  a telephone  token 
to  my  purchases  but  not  in  the  way  I had  expected.  Prices  for  the  tokens  were  250, 
500  and  $1.00  with  the  most  expensive  token  from  the  Patio  Bullrich  arcade. 

Another  use  of  tokens  is  the  subte  (subway)  which  uses  a 19  mm  copper-nickel  token 
with  the  legend  "un  viaje  en  subte"  on  one  side  and  a stylized  "M"  logo  (Metrovias) 
on  the  other.  These  are  sold  at  the  subway  stations  for  500  each  or  can  be  bought  in 
bulk  in  blister  packs  similar  to  the  familiar  packaging  for  over  the  counter  medicines. 

The  portenos  joke  that  the  subways  are  so  crowded  that  a woman  could  get  pregnant 
on  the  subway  and  not  know  what  happened.  My  subway  ride  was  on  Sunday 
morning  and  the  subway  was  not  crowded.  Still  it  was  an  experience  since  some  of 
the  cars  date  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  subway,  the  doors  do  not  always  open  or  close 
automatically,  and  the  sway  and  rattle  of  the  cars  can  be  interesting.  Take  the  subway 
to  the  Parque  Rivadavia  on  Sunday  morning  for  an  open  air  coin,  stamp,  telephone 
card,  antique  postcard,  bonds,  books,  etc.  flea  market.  Hours  are  from  9 AM  to  1 PM 
and  only  on  Sunday  morning.  Local  dealers  described  this  flea  market  as  "so  so"  to 
"good"  so  you  will  have  to  go  and  judge  for  yourself.  I found  tokens  that  I had  not 
seen  in  any  of  the  shops  and  a turn  of  the  century  postcard  featuring  Uruguayan  coins. 
Prices  seems  fair  and  the  dealers  were  open  to  offers.  Parque  Rivadvia  is  located  at 
the  Acoyto  subway  station  on  Line  A. 


Antique  Uruguay  Post  Card 

After  visiting  the  Parque  Rivadavia  take  the  subway  to  the  San  Telmo  area  and  walk 
the  few  blocks  to  the  antiques  market  at  Plaza  Dorrego  where  there  are  tango  dancers, 
musicians,  street  mimes  and  restaurants.  Dealers  with  open  air  stalls  sell  antiques  and 
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a few  stamps  and  medals.  Prices  here  are  typically  higher  than  elsewhere  but  it  is 
interesting  to  visit  and  you  may  be  able  to  bargain  and  get  something  for  your 
collection. 

Argentina  and  Buenos  Aires  have  a history  of  numismatic  scholarship  and  in  keeping 
with  this  interest  in  the  coins  of  their  country  there  are  several  museums  with 
numismatic  displays.  The  Archivo  y Museo  Histdricos  del  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de 
Buenos  Aires  "Dr.  Arturo  Jauretche"  is  located  at  Sarmiento  362.  This  museum 
covers  the  history  of  banking  and  money  in  Buenos  Aires  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Included  in  its  displays  are  examples  of  private  banknotes,  provincial 
banknotes  and  stone  lithographs  from  which  the  notes  were  printed,  and  Argentine 
banknotes.  Argentine  collectors  consider  colonial  coins  from  Potosi  as  part  of  their 
heritage  and  include  these  coins  in  their  national  collections.  The  museum  has 
examples  of  these  colonial  coins,  coins  from  the  regional  mints  and  the  modem 
Argentina  coinage.  The  museum  also  displays  patterns,  essays  and  pieforts.  Coins 
from  other  countries  were  also  widely  used  during  the  nation’s  early  days  and 
examples  of  confiscated  counterfeit  foreign  coins  and  the  dies  from  which  they  were 
made  make  up  one  display.  These  counterfeits  include  coins  from  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Columbia,  Mexico  and  Peru.  Another  display  holds  examples  of  counterfeit  currency. 
One  of  the  more  dramatic  displays  is  a framed  "shield"  (similar  to  a US  fractional 
currency  shield)  of  1869  and  1871  banknotes  printed  by  the  American  Banknote 
Company. 

The  Museo  Numism&tico  e Hist6rico  del  Banco  Nacion  is  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina  at  Mitre  326.  The  bank  building  occupies  the 
entire  block  and  you  can  enter  from  Mitre  or  from  Rivadavia  on  the  Plaza  de  Mayo 
side.  Enter  the  building  and  take  the  elevator  past  the  mezzanine  (entre  piso  "EP") 
to  the  first  floor.  (Don’t  ask  me  to  explain  how  they  number  floors  in  Buenos  Aires, 
my  hotel  lobby  was  on  floor  "0".) 

This  museum  has  12  display  cases  of  coins  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present  as  well 
as  patterns,  banknotes,  coin  dies  and  medals  relating  to  this  bank  and  banking  in 
Argentina.  The  rest  of  the  museum  consists  of  displays  of  memorabilia  from  the 
Banco  de  la  Nacion.  Dr.  Amaldo  J.  Cunietti-Ferrando  (author  and  numismatist)  is  the 
director  of  the  museum  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  and  visiting  with  him 
for  a few  minutes.  A few  days  later  I bought  his  book  Monedas  y medallas,  cuatro 
siglos  de  historia  y arte  at  a local  coin  store  and  returned  for  his  autograph. 

The  Museo  y Biblioteca  Mitre  at  San  Martin  336  is  located  in  the  home  of  President 
Bartolom6  Mitre,  the  first  legitimate  president  under  the  Constitution  of  1853.  Mitre 
and  his  house  are  featured  on  the  current  2-peso  notes.  The  library  has  over  80,000 
volumes  and  a coin  and  medal  collection.  Unfortunately  it  was  closed  for  renovations 
during  my  visit.  The  Museo  Numismdtico  del  Banco  Central,  Dr.  Jos6  E.  Uriburu  at 
San  Martin  216  is  supposed  to  be  fascinating  and  well  kept  but  was  closed  for 
inventory. 

Some  people  say  there  is  no  reason  to  visit  Montevideo:  "It  is  just  like  Buenos  Aires 
only  smaller  and  not  as  exciting.  Still  it  is  only  a 2-hour  ferry  ride  and  provides  the 
opportunity  to  get  one  more  stamp  in  your  passport."  Montevideo  may  be  smaller  but 
for  a collector  it  can  be  just  as  interesting  as  Buenos  Aires.  The  Buquebus  (ferry) 
offers  tickets  and  tours  to  Montevideo  and  other  places. 
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You  can  buy  tickets  at  the  Buquebus  office  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Patio  Bullrich  or 
at  the  port.  I think  it  easier  to  buy  the  tickets  early  and  not  worry  about  buying  them 
just  before  departure  and  I bought  my  tickets  several  days  in  advance  at  the  Patio 
Bullrich  office.  Reservations  are  required  during  the  busy  season.  Although 
Buquebus  offers  a tour  package  that  includes  lunch,  a bus  tour  of  the  city,  and  a visit 
to  a shopping  center,  I recommend  skipping  the  bus  tour  and  shopping  center.  The 
ferry  arrived  in  Montevideo  about  10:30  and  the  lunch  and  tour  take  all  of  the 
afternoon.  If  you  take  the  tour  you  will  not  have  enough  time  in  one  day  for  the 
numismatic  aspects  of  a visit. 

Montevideo  has  two  museums  that  you  should  visit.  The  Museo  Numismatico  of  the 
Banco  Central  del  Uruguay  is  located  in  the  old  city  on  a triangular  block  bounded 
by  Florida,  Cerrito  and  Ing.  Fabini  with  the  entrance  on  Ing.  Fabini.  This  is  a new 
museum  and  has  displays  of  Uruguayan  numismatics  from  1826  to  the  present. 
Included  are  the  first  banknotes  printed  in  1826,  examples  of  banknotes  from  that  date 
to  the  present,  and  banknotes  printed  by  private  banks,  etc.  Coins  on  display  date 
from  1840  to  the  present  as  well  as  essays,  patterns  and  galvanos.  Other  displays 
include  coin  dies  and  currency  printing  plates.  There  is  a display  of  one  of  each  type 
of  the  treasure  coins  recovered  and  sold  as  the  "Tesoro  del  Rio  de  la  Plata".  Other 
displays  of  foreign  coins  and  banknotes  are  changed  periodically. 

At  this  same  bank  you  can  buy  current  commemorative  coins  at  face  value  (what  a 
concept!).  The  peso  Uruguayo  had  an  exchange  rate  of  approximately  11  to  the  US 
dollar.  I bought  the  1996  Bank  Centennial  commemorative  100  pesos  for  about  US 
$9  and  the  1997  Gaucho  Encuentro  de  Dos  Mundos  250  pesos  for  about  US  $23,  both 
in  custom  holders.  The  bank  also  sells  these  and  other  commemorative  coins  struck 
in  gold.  As  in  Argentina  it  is  difficult  to  find  uncirculated  currency  but  you  can  ask 
the  cashiers  while  visiting  this  or  other  banks. 

The  other  museum  worth  a visit  if  the  Museo  del  Gaucho  y de  la  Moneda  owned  by 
the  Banco  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  This  museum  is  located  at  998  Ave. 
18  de  Julio  in  an  older  building  and  is  worth  a visit  just  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
building.  The  museum  has  displays  of  coins,  currency,  medals,  foreign  coins  used  in 
Uruguay,  currency  printing  plates  and  documents  relating  to  the  bank.  The  museum 
sells  a catalog  describing  the  displays  which  I found  interesting.  On  the  next  floor 
is  the  Museo  del  Gaucho  which  is  also  worth  a visit. 

If  you  still  have  time  before  the  ferry  departs,  hire  a taxi  and  visit  the  Palacio 
Legislative  pictured  on  the  reverse  of  the  1000  pesos  of  the  1967  issue  (Pick  #49)  and 
the  statue  of  "La  Carreta"  (the  ox  cart)  found  on  the  reverse  of  10  pesos  of  the  1967 
provisional  issue  (Pick  #42).  Your  last  stop  before  going  to  the  port  could  be  the 
Cerro  de  Montevideo  for  a hilltop  view  of  the  city.  Seeing  all  of  this  in  one  day  is 
possible  but  if  you  prefer  a more  leisurely  visit  you  may  want  to  spend  the  night  and 
return  to  Buenos  Aires  the  following  day. 

Having  2 different  currencies  circulating  in  Argentina  could  be  confusing  but  the 
merchants  of  Montevideo  have  to  deal  with  3 different  currencies:  those  of  Uruguay, 
Argentina  and  the  US.  Prices  are  posted  in  pesos  Uruguayos  but  merchants  in  the 
city  accept  currency  from  all  3 countries.  However  change  is  always  given  in  pesos 
Uruguayos.  Either  spend  whatever  change  you  receive  or  exchange  it  before  leaving 
the  country  because  the  peso  Uruguayo  is  not  accepted  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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There  may  be  coin  dealers  in  Montevideo  but  I did  not  have  time  to  look  for  them. 
Back  in  Buenos  Aires  they  are  several  coin  dealers  that  are  worth  a visit.  Two  of 
these  shops  are  Numismatica  Buenos  Aires  at  Sarmiento  860  and  Bernardo  A. 
Kurchan  at  Viamonte  981.  Kurchan  handles  coins,  currency  and  stamps.  He  had 
issued  a list  just  before  my  visit  which  I took  to  my  hotel  for  study  and  returned  the 
following  day  to  buy  the  items  I wanted.  Ask  if  he  has  a current  list  available. 
Numismatica  Buenos  Aires  has  collectibles  of  all  sorts  including  coins,  medals, 
militaria,  etc.  Other  dealers  located  in  shopping  arcades  in  the  center  of  the  city 
include  Mario  Hector  Pomato  at  Corrientes  753,  local  26,  and  Las  Casa  Historica  at 
Corrientes  753,  local  24.  Both  of  these  dealers  have  coins,  currency,  medals,  etc.  and 
a little  bit  of  whatever.  You  may  have  noticed  that  Pomato  and  La  Casa  Historico 
are  in  the  same  shopping  arcade  and  there  are  several  other  dealers  in  this  same 
arcade.  English  is  a second  language  for  many  of  the  dealers  but  not  all  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  Spanish  is  helpful. 

Prices  for  coins  and  currency  seemed  reasonable  considering  that  I was  in  the  country 
of  origin.  I always  expect  to  pay  more  for  a coin  if  I buy  it  in  its  home  country  than 
if  I buy  it  from  a dealer  in  the  USA.  One  dealer  told  me  that  the  prices  in  the  SCWC 
are  below  retail  for  Argentine  coins  in  Argentina.  Currency  prices  seemed  to  follow 
the  latest  edition  of  the  SCWPM.  Do  not  expect  to  get  any  bargains  in  Argentina. 
Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  cities  in  the  world  to  visit  and  every  coin 
shop  I visited  had  a copy  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  on  the  shelf  and 
some  even  had  copies  for  sale.  Dealers  in  Argentina  use  Krause  and  Pick  numbers 
for  foreign  coins  and  currency  but  use  Argentine  references  for  their  own  coins  and 
currency. 

Argentina  is  famous  for  its  medals.  The  Burzio  collection  had  over  6,000  medals  and 
his  collection  was  restricted  to  medals  with  a connection  to  Buenos  Aires.  One  dealer 
guessed  that  there  are  in  excess  of  60,000  medals  in  existence  pertaining  to  Argentina. 
One  of  the  more  prolific  medalists  from  the  early  20th  century  was  Juan  Gottuzzo 
whose  company  was  founded  in  1884  as  Gottuzzo  and  Terrarossa,  later  Gottuzzo  y 
Costa,  later  Gottuzzo  y Piana,  and  finally  Piana  S.A.  It  was  in  existence  for  over  100 
years  under  different  names  but  I could  not  find  a location  for  it  during  my  visit  and 
assume  that  it  is  closed.  I did  find  the  "Casa  Piana"  store  on  Ave.  Peron.  There  are 
several  medals  and  trophies  in  the  display  windows  but  the  store  is  shuttered  and 
appears  to  be  abandoned.  On  the  same  street  are  other  stores  selling  trophies  and 
medals.  They  display  commemorative  medals  in  their  windows  but  seem  to  specialize 
in  generic  medals  depicting  an  event  on  one  side  with  a blank  reverse  for  engraving. 
Modem  commemorative  medals  are  apparently  the  product  of  such  companies  as 
Rodolfo  I.  Ruiz  which  advertises  in  the  numismatic  press. 

Before  leaving  for  Buenos  Aires  I was  warned  that  the  portenos  would  look  at  me  as 
another  rich  tourist  and  raise  the  asking  price  for  whatever  I found  interesting  but  this 
did  not  happen.  All  of  the  people  I met  were  courteous  and  helpful;  the  dealers  I met 
were  considerate  and  tolerant  of  my  inadequate  Spanish  and  seemed  interested  in 
filling  my  requests  without  trying  to  add  any  extra  cost  for  doing  business  with  a 
foreigner.  I encourage  anyone  with  an  interest  in  Argentine  numismatics  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  Buenos  Aires  and  I look  forward  to  another  trip  there. 
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THE  NEWEST  HALF  SHEKELS 

Simcha  KuritzJcy,  NLG 


When  is  a half  better  than  a whole?  When  it  is  a half  shekel  donation  used  in 
the  ancient  census  Half  shekel  pieces  have  taken  a variety  of  forms  from  a variety  of 
issuers,  and  now  an  Israeli  organization  known  as  Beged  Ivri  (literally,  "Hebrew 
clothing")  has  begun  issuing  ceremonial  half  shekels.  This  organization  is  devoted  to 
keeping  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  reconstructing 
Temple  ritual  objects. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  half  shekel  is  in  Exodus  30:12-16,  where  each  of 
the  Israelite  men  who  left  Egypt  is  ordered  to  donate  a half  shekel  of  silver  for  use  in 
building  the  Mishkan , the  temporary  dwelling  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  Each 
adult  male  was  to  donate  exactly  a half  shekel,  the  rich  were  not  to  give  more,  and  the 
poor  were  not  to  give  less,  so  that  the  entire  donation  could  be  weighed,  and  a census 
taken  indirectly,  rather  than  counting  the  donations  individually.  These  events 
occurred  sometime  between  1500  and  1250  BCE,  long  before  coins  in  the  modern 
sense  existed,  so  these  donations  were  of  ingots  or  rings  of  silver. 

This  donation  was  not  a once-only  event.  After  Solomon  built  the  First 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  tax  was  used  for  its  maintenance.  During  the  Second 
Temple  period,  the  sages  of  the  Talmud  said  that  the  tax  had  to  be  paid  in  coins  of 
Tyre,  since  they  were  of  higher  purity  than  Roman  coins.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
these  coins  portrayed  a pagan  deity,  Melkarth,  on  the  obverse  and  an  eagle  on  the 
reverse 

The  first  Jewish  half  shekel  coins  were  issued  during  the  War  Against  Rome 
in  65-70  CE.  Silver  half  shekel  coins  were  minted  in  all  five  years  of  the  revolt,  and 
had  a cup  on  the  obverse  and  a branch  of  3 pomegranates  on  the  reverse.  Bar 
Kokhba,  during  his  revolt  in  132-135  CE,  minted  mostly  silver  sela  (shekel)  and  zuz 
(quarter  shekel)  coins,  but  there  is  a very  rare  half  shekel  coin  of  year  three,  with  the 
Temple  facade  on  the  obverse,  and  a lulav  on  the  reverse. 

After  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  Jews  continued  to  donate  a half  shekel  of 
silver  to  Jewish  institutions.  The  coins  used  were  whatever  was  available,  so  long  as 
the  silver  content  met  or  exceeded  the  ancient  standard  After  the  State  of  Israel  was 
reestablished,  new  half  shekel  coins  were  minted,  though  not  until  the  state's 
thirteenth  year.  The  Israelis  adopted  the  lira  (pound)  as  their  currency  unit,  but 
special  half  lira  coins  were  issued  in  1961  and  1962  that  were  to  be  used  as  half 
shekel  coins  These  coins  portrayed  the  ancient  half  shekels  of  the  War  Against 
Rome  (68/69  CE),  but  were  made  of  copper  nickel  and  not  silver  These  coins  were 
issued  for  the  holiday  of  Purim,  because  after  the  Persian  villain  Haman  had 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  people  to  slaughter  the  Jews,  the  Jews  took  the  Temple  tax 
and  tried  to  outbid  him.  After  that,  it  became  the  custom  to  collect  the  Temple  tax, 
now  used  for  Jewish  educational  institutions,  on  Purim  (which  generally  falls  in 
March).  These  coins  were  discontinued  in  1963,  when  the  regular  issue  half  lira 
coins  were  introduced. 
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A similar  piece  was  issued  as  a half  shekel  medal  in  1984  by  the  Israel 
government.  The  Purim  medal  (Haffner  catalog  number  SM80)  also  portrays  a year 
three  half  shekel  coin,  with  the  legend  bpwn  not  Remember  the  half  shekel 

The  reverse  has  a stylized  Shield  of  David.  This  medal  contains  111  grams  of  pure 
silver,  well  in  excess  of  the  content  of  ancient  Jewish  coins. 

The  only  other  half  shekel  pieces  issued  were  the  Holy  Sites  commemorative 
coins,  minted  from  1982  to  1990  CE.  These  coins  had  twelve  sides,  and  portrayed  an 
archeological  site  or  ancient  items  found  at  a particular  site.  They  were  minted 
according  to  the  ancient  standard  of  6.12  grams  of  pure  silver.  They  were  issued  as 
commemoratives  in  their  own  right,  and  not  as  Purim  or  tax  pieces. 

Now,  to  this  long  line  of  distinguished  half  shekel  pieces,  we  have  a new 
incarnation.  The  organization  Beged  Ivri,  which  is  reconstructing  temple  articles  in 
anticipation  of  the  building  of  the  Third  Temple,  has  minted  ceremonial  half  shekels. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  pieces  will  be  used  to  finance  their  efforts.  They 
also  encourage  purchasers  of  the  half  shekels  to  use  them  for  their  Divinely  ordained 
purpose,  and  donate  them  back  to  Beged  Ivri  to  be  used  for  constructing  priestly 
vestments  and  temple  vessels.  The  first  piece  was  issued  to  coincide  with  Israel's 
jubilee  year,  and  half  shekels  have  been  issued  every  year  since. 


The  1998  (year  50  of  Israel)  half  shekel  portrays  a ten-stringed  lyre  on  the 
obverse,  based  on  a recreation  of  an  ancient  lyre  by  the  House  of  Harrari.  Above  the 
harp  appears  1 w in  ancient  letters,  which  stand  for  year  50.  Beneath  the  lyre  is  Nb 
>pm  *jb’n  not  legal  tender , as  required  by  the  Bank  of  Israel  Law  of  1954  There  is  a 
raised  circle  around  the  border,  and  incised  into  that  circle  is  the  legend,  in  both 
modem  and  ancient  Hebrew  script  vnpn  bpwn  bpvn  rp^nn  'nb  ivyoi  non  \y>N  urm 

x'VVH'n  ^ c YW7W1  YV'IY  Each  man  ransomed  his 

life  to  God \ half  a shekel  of  the  holy  shekel  (Exodus  30:12-13). 

The  reverse  shows  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  a gate  Above  the  gate  are  two 
hands  giving  the  sign  of  the  blessing  of  the  Kohanim  (priests),  while  holding  a coin, 
which  ascends  heavenward  in  a pillar  of  fire.  This  symbolizes  the  uses  of  the  half 
shekel  (building  the  walls),  as  well  as  the  connection  between  the  donation  and  the 
holy  purpose  of  the  recipients.  To  the  right  of  the  coin  is  the  legend  'urn  no  this 
shall  you  give  (Exodus  30: 13)  and  to  the  left  is  vh  yziun  coin  of fire  (from  Rashi’s 
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commentary).  The  reverse  also  has  a raised  circle  with  incuse  legend  At  top  is,  in 
modem  Hebrew  script,  Nb  b*tm  m*v>  Nb  mvyyn  the  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and 
the  poor  shall  not  give  less.  At  bottom  is  bN*W>  bbD  TirvN  o\yn  for  the  sake  of  uniting 
all  of  Israel.  The  designer  says  that  this  scene  is  symbolic  of  the  coming 
Redemption  The  half  shekel  is  issued  in  pure  silver,  with  a weight  of  7 778g,  a 
diameter  of  21.9mm,  and  a mintage  of  just  10,000.  They  were  issued  for  Purim  5758 
(March  1998). 


The  next  year's  issue  has  a completely  different  design.  The  obverse  portrays 
a wedding  litter,  as  mentioned  in  Song  of  Songs,  and  recreated  by  Beged  Ivri  Above 
is  the  date  <1  w year  51  in  ancient  script.  All  of  the  other  inscriptions  are  the  same 
as  the  year  50  piece.  The  reverse  portrays  the  Temple,  with  a smoking  altar  in  front 
The  reverse  has  the  same  legends  in  the  raised  rim  as  on  the  previous  year's  half 
shekel.  The  final  mintage  of  this  piece  is  5,000,  and  these  pieces  were  released  on 
Purim  5759  (March  1999). 


The  year  52  issue,  which  was  released  on  Purim  5760  (March  2000),  portrays 
a golden  incense  vessel  on  the  obverse,  and  the  Nikanor  Gate  of  the  Second  Temple 
on  the  reverse.  The  inscriptions  are  the  same  as  the  prior  years’  pieces,  except  for  the 
date  -91  w year  52  in  ancient  script. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  learning  more  can  visit  the  Beged  Ivri  web  site  at 
www.hegedivri.com  Those  without  web  access  can  contact  Mr  Eric  Schweppe  at 
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2224  SE  Brashford  Street,  Port  St.  Lucie,  FL  34952,  (561)  335-8139,  e-mail 
worshipdancer@msn.com. 
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ANOTHER  CURIOSITY  FROM  TURKEY 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

The  "Seljuk  lion"  is  familiar  to  collectors  of  Islamic  coins  from  its  appearance  on  the 
wonderful  silver  dirhems  of  Kay  KJhusru  II  (AD  1237-1245),  sultan  of  the  Seljuks  of 
Rum  (Asia  Minor),  an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  lion,  with  the  sun 
above  it,  is  an  emblem  which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Persia,  and  is 
presumably  symbolic  of  regal  power,  the  lion  being  "the  king  of  beasts"  and  the  sun 
the  most  dominant  of  the  heavenly  bodies  etc. 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


Interestingly  the  "Seljuk  lion"  - minus  the  sun  - is  still  with  us  on  the  small  uniface 
silver  pendant/charm  shown  twice  actual  size  in  Fig.  2,  and  which  is  probably  of  early 
20th  century  date.  It  shows  two  "Seljuk  lions"  back  to  back  and  illustrates  an  old 
Anatolian  proverb  to  the  effect  that  even  the  already  powerful  lion  becomes  even 
stronger  when  it  fights  back  to  back  with  another  of  its  kind. 

My  thanks  for  Alan  Kerem  £iglin  of  Istanbul  for  sending  me  this  piece  and  for  telling 
me  its  significance.  For  another  Turkish  proverb  pendant/charm,  see  NI  Bulletin , 
April  1999,  p.97. 
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DIGRESSIONS  ON  A THEME  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION:  I 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Fig.  1 shows  an  anonymous  German  crucifixion  jeton  of  c.  1585  (1).  On  the  obverse 
we  see  Adam  and  Even  beneath  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  the  wily  serpent  entwined 
in  its  branches.  Eve  is  passing  Adam  that  famous  apple  which,  as  we  all  know,  is 
destined  to  stick  in  his  throat  and  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  both  our  illustrious 
ancestors  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  legend  is  IN  ADAM  OMNES  MORIVNTVR 
meaning,  "In  Adam  all  die."  On  the  reverse  is  a standard  crucifixion  scene,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  the  left  of  the  Cross  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to  the  right.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  is  a skull,  the  significance  of  which  we’ll  return  to  below.  The 
exergual  legend  is  IN  CHRISTO  OMNES  VIVIFICABVNTVR  meaning,  "In  Christ 
all  shall  be  made  alive."  The  reverse  exergual  legend  taken  in  tandem  with  that  of 
the  obverse  is  the  Vulgate  (Latin)  version  of  1 Cor.  15.22,  which  translates  as: 

"For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 


Fig.  1 

Incidentally,  the  marginal  legend  of  the  reverse  is  CVTVS  LIVORE  SANATI 
SVMVS,  which  seems  to  mean  literally,  "from  whose  malice  we  have  been  saved." 
This  is  puzzling  unless  it  relates  to  the  idea  that  through  the  shedding  of  Christ’s 
blood,  men  shall  at  last  be  saved  from  "the  wrath  to  come"  (Rom.  5.9  & 1 Thess. 
1.10).  There  is,  however,  another  possibility.  LIVOR  can  mean  an  infectious  taint 
(in  fruit),  hence,  perhaps,  here  the  inherited  taint  of  original  sin  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  Adam  and  Eve.  Perhaps,  then,  this  marginal  legend  means,  "from  whose 
(ie  Adam’s)  taint  we  have  been  saved  (ie  by  Christ)."  Anyone  reading  this  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  Latin  than  mine  is  invited  to  comment! 

So,  this  jeton  is,  if  you  like,  a medallic  representation  of  1 Cor.  15.22,  a verse  which 
contrasts  Christ  with  Adam.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  verse,  plus  the  likes  of  1 Cor. 
15.45  and  Rom.  5.14,  that  Christ  became  known  as  the  Second  Adam,  either  because 
he  would  restore  humanity  to  the  state  of  righteousness  lost  by  the  first  Adam  (2);  or 
because  Adam  was  the  Father  of  all  in  the  flesh  and  Christ  is  the  Father  of  all  in  the 
spirit  (3);  or  again,  because  it  was  on  account  of  Adam  that  mankind  is  mortal  (Gen. 
2.17;  3.22  & 24),  whereas  Christ  will  give  back  to  men  everlasting  life  (John  6.47). 
Take  your  pick. 
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This  was  not  the  only  parallel  between  Old  and  New  Testaments  seized  upon  by  the 
early  Church  fathers  and  medieval  theologians,  for  Eve  and  the  Virgin  Mary  yielded 
another  parallel.  It  was  Eve  who  disobeyed  God’s  instruction  about  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  (Gen.  3.6),  and  Mary  who  obeyed  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation 
(Luke  1.26ff).  Again,  mankind  fell  on  account  of  Eve,  but  would  be  restored  to  grace 
via  Mary  and  her  son  (4a).  One  rather  curious  observation  seized  upon  by  some 
medieval  commentators  is  that  "Ave"  (as  in  "Ave  Maria  Gracia  Plena"  = Hail  Mary 
full  of  Grace,  the  invocation  to  the  Virgin  based  on  Gabriel’s  words  at  the 
Annunciation  (Luke  1.28),  and  which  forms  the  marginal  legend  for  many  a French 
jeton)  is  Eva  spelt  backwards  (4b).  Now  I once  knew  a lady  who  lived,  not  in  a shoe, 
but  in  a caravan  on  the  fringes  of  the  Arizona  desert,  and  who  had  a strange  theory 
centred  upon  the  fact  that  Suez  was  Zeus  spelt  backwards.  I didn’t  understand  the 
significance  of  that  either,  but  there  it  is.  Some  people  set  great  store  by  such  things. 


Fig.  2 


So  what  of  the  significance  of  the  skull  at  the 
base  of  the  Cross  in  Fig.  1,  and  which  is 
commonly  depicted  in  paintings,  engravings  and 
woodcuts  of  the  crucifixion  - as,  for  example,  in 
the  woodcut  of  Albrecht  Diirer’s  shown  in  Fig. 
2?  It  clearly  signifies  Calvary  (Latin)  or 
Golgotha  (Hebrew),  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified,  and  which  means  "the 
place  of  a skull"  (Matt.  27.33).  Possibly  it  got 
that  name  simply  because  it  was  a place  of 
execution;  possibly  because  the  shape  of  the 
rocky  outcrop  resembled  a skull;  or  possibly,  as 
Origen  suggested  in  the  third  century,  it  got  that 
name  because  Adam’s  skull  was  buried  there  so 
that  at  the  crucifixion  the  blood  of  the  second 
Adam  might  pour  over  the  head  of  the  first.. .(5) 
As  ever,  there  is  a variety  of  explanations  to 
choose  from! 


Another  interesting  case  of  Old  and  New  Testament  parallelism  is  provided  by  the 
two  German  pieces  shown  in  Figs.  3 & 4.  The  first  is  a 1528  Pesttaler  (a  medallic 
piece  struck  during  or  shortly  after  a period  of  plague)  from  Joachimsthal,  and  the 
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second  a 1661  medal  from  Moritzburg  commemorating  the  laying  of  a foundation 
stone  for  a chapel  there. 

On  the  obverse  of  Fig.  3 is  a regular  crucifixion  scene  with  IOAN-NES+3+  in  the 
field,  but  on  the  reverse  is  a serpent  draped  around  a cross,  with  NVM-RI+Z1  + in  the 
field. 


Fig.  4 

On  the  obverse  of  Fig.  4,  to  the  left,  is  an  open  book,  the  right  hand  page  of  which 
carries  the  orthodox  crucifixion  scene,  the  left  hand  page  carrying  the  same  serpent 
and  cross  motif  as  Fig.  3. 

So  what  is  this  all  about?  The  answer  is:  the  Brazen  Serpent  of  Moses. 

The  story  begins  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Numbers  21.6-9  where  the  Children  of 
Israel  are  afflicted  with  "fiery  serpents"  which  bite  and  kill  many  of  them.  The 
people  therefore  beg  Moses  to  pray  to  the  Lord  to  get  rid  of  the  serpents.  Somewhat 
curiously,  the  Lord  doesn’t  just  wave  his  divine  arms  and  banish  the  serpents 
forthwith,  but  instead  comes  up  with  a more  roundabout  solution  which  smacks  of 
primitive  superstition  (6)  and  contradicts  his  own  ban  on  graven  images  contained  in 
Exodus  20.4.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  solution  offered  in  Numbers  21.8-9  is  this: 

"8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon 
a pole:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh 
upon  it,  shall  live. 

9.  And  Moses  made  a serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a pole,  and  it  came 
to  pass,  that  if  a serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of 
brass,  he  lived." 

These  events  are  wonderfully  pictured  by  Gustave  Dor6  in  the  detail  from  the 
engraving  shown  here  as  Fig.  5. 
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Fig.  5 


The  marginal  legends  of  the  reverse  of  Fig.  3,  by  the  way,  are  an  abbreviated 
rendering  of  these  verses,  and  the  NVM-RI-Z1+  = Numbers  21. 

Now,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  John  chapter  3,  there  is  described  a conversation 
between  Nicodemus,  "a  ruler  of  the  Jews",  and  Jesus,  in  which  the  latter  says: 


"14.  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up: 


15.  That  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 


The  marginal  legends  of  the  obverse  of  Fig.  3 are  an  abbreviated  rendering  of  these 
verses,  with  IOAN-NES+3+  = John  3. 


John  3.14  is  generally  taken  as  a prediction  by  Christ  of  his  crucifixion,  the  fixing  of 
the  serpent  to  the  pole  parallelling  the  nailing  of  Christ  to  the  Cross,  for  just  as  the 
Israelites  were  healed  of  snake  bites  by  gazing  up  at  the  serpent  on  its  pole,  so  life 
is  given  to  those  who  gaze  upon  (=  have  faith  in)  Christ  hanging  upon  the  Cross  (7). 

One  can  see  why  this  double  life-giving  formula  found  its  way  onto  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  medallic  pieces  which,  like  Fig.  3,  made  their  appearance  in  times  of 
plague.  On  Fig.  4 the  same  parallelism  seems  to  feature  with  a different  purpose,  for 
here  the  two  usages  seem  to  symbolise  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  represented  as 
two  facing  pages  of  a symbolic  bible.  Of  course,  on  both  pieces  - as  in  Dora’s 
engraving  - the  serpent’s  pole  has  been  turned  into  a cross,  presumably  to  improve 
the  parallel  a bit  (8).  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  Ambrosian  Basilica  at  Milan  the 
parallelism  is  more  faithfully  represented: 

"The  famous  brazen  serpent  stands  on  a column  in  the  nave,  on  the  left,  and 

is  balanced  by  a cross  on  the  right."  (9) 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  end  of  it,  for  it  is  at  this  stage  that  alchemy  comes  upon  the 
stage.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  alchemy  thrived  on  mumbo-jumbo,  being  a 
heady  and  frequently  incomprehensible  cocktail  of  numerology,  astrology  and 
religious  symbolism.  Thus  parallels  were  drawn  between  the  eucharistic 
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transformation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  and  the 
alchemical  transmutation  of  base  metals  to  gold;  the  Virgin  Mary  was  invoked  as  a 
patron  of  "the  Great  Work"  - one  of  her  many  titles  is  "the  Seat  of  Wisdom",  after 
all;  and  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses  became  "Serpens  Mercurialis",  and  not  just 
entwined  around  a cross,  but  nailed  to  it,  as  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  taken  from  an 
eighteenth  century  alchemical  text  (10).  Quite  what  this  signified,  alchemically 
speaking,  I wouldn’t  like  to  say,  and  fortunately  that  needn’t  concern  us.  All  that  is 
at  issue  here  is  what  it  looks  like,  for  this  is  where  some  highly  entertaining 
digressions  and  some  real  puzzles  begin. 


Fig.  6 Fig.  7 


Look  at  the  bronze  medal  shown,  actual  size,  in  Fig.  7,  which  is  Spanish  and  probably 
of  18th  century  date.  As  the  ROMA  in  the  obverse  exergue  indicates,  this  may  well 
have  been  a souvenir  of  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  (11). 

Let  us  deal  with  the  reverse  first,  for  this  is  in  itself  a story  worth  telling.  It  depicts 
St.  Laurence  with  the  gridiron  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  martyrdom.  It  was  in 
Rome,  under  the  Emperor  Valerian  in  AD  258,  that  St.  Laurence  was  condemned  to 
die  by  being  roasted  alive  on  a gridiron.  This  unusual  method  of  execution  led  to  one 
of  the  few  bon  mots  in  the  history  of  martyrdom,  for  after  a prolonged  roasting  on 
one  side  he  told  his  executioners  that  he  was  now  thoroughly  cooked  on  that  side,  and 
needed  turning  over  to  cook  the  other!  Needless  to  say,  this  episode  is  what  resulted 
in  St.  Laurence  becoming  the  patron  saint  of  cooks.  More  seriously,  the  idea  of  this 
being  a Spanish  medal  but  one  procured  in  Rome  itself  on  a pilgrimage  there,  is 
perhaps  supported  by  the  facts  that  St.  Laurence  was  Spanish  by  birth  and  that  his 
place  of  burial  was  to  become  the  site  of  the  great  Roman  basilica  of  St. 
Laurence  Outside  the  Walls  (12).  The  reverse  legend,  finally,  is 
S'LAVRENTTVS*M*OR-PR-NO*  = St.  Laurence  Martyr,  pray  for  us. 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  is,  of  course,  a representation  of  Christ’s  dead  body, 
removed  from  the  Cross,  and  laid  across  the  mourning  Virgin  Mary’s  lap  - a 
miniature  relative  of  Michelangelo’s  great  Pieta  in  St.  Peter’s.  There  are  two  puzzles 
about  it,  though.  Firstly  its  legend,  N-S  (=  Nuestra  Senora)  DELRISCO  is  one  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere.  It  means  "Our  Lady  of  the  Crag",  the  crag  possibly 
referring  to  the  rocky  knoll  on  which  the  crucifixion  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
(13),  but  I am  not  at  all  sure  of  this.  The  second  puzzle  is:  what  is  that  hanging 
from  the  Cross?  It  was  that  which  caught  my  eye  and  set  my  imagination  racing; 
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did  my  eyes  deceive  me  or  was  there  some  strange  connection  between  the 
‘supplemented’  cross  behind  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  dead  Christ,  and 
the  alchemical  picture  of  Fig.  6?  Not  that  I thought  the  thing  drooping  from  the 
Cross  on  the  medal  was  a crucified  serpent,  but  maybe  the  image  of  the  crucified 
serpent  owed  something  to  (was  a visual  ‘pun’  on,  say)  whatever  it  was  that  was 
hanging  from  the  Cross  on  the  medal.  But  what  was  that? 

In  a previous  essay,  "Symbols  of  the  Passion"  (14)  I discussed  a cloth-draped  cross, 
and  its  symbolism,  saying  that  in  that  case  the  cloth  may  well  have  been  a symbolic 
representation  of  Christ’s  shroud,  that  shroud  being  made  from  a strip  of  cloth  used 
to  lower  his  body  from  the  Cross.  Could  the  mystery  object  in  Fig.  7 be  something 
similar  or  a relative  of  it? 


It  doesn’t  seem  likely:  the  ‘cloth’  (?)  in  Fig.  7 is  not  draped  over  the  Cross  but 
(seemingly)  fastened  to  it.  It  could,  I suppose,  be  a mis-drawn  version  of  the  likes 
of  the  Spanish  print  used  in  "Symbols  of  the  Passion"  and  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  8, 
but  I am  not  very  convinced  by  this  idea  myself.  Readers’  comments  are  invited. 


Fig.  8 Fig.  9 

Meanwhile,  Fig.  9 is  a medallic  version  of  Fig.  8.  This  is  uniface  and  of  white  metal, 
and  is  depicted  VA  times  actual  size.  There  is  no  legend  to  indicate  its  place  of 
origin,  though  it  turned  up  in  Spain,  so  is  presumably  Spanish.  I suspect  that  it  copies 
some  Baroque  altarpiece  or  painting  somewhere,  but  I regret  I do  not  know  which  or 
where.  At  any  rate,  here  again  we  have  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  dead  body  of  Christ 
in  her  lap,  with  a heavily  draped  Cross  in  the  background  (15).  Much  of  the  fine 
detail  is  not  clear.  I’m  afraid,  but  one  of  the  angels  on  the  left  appears  to  be  holding 
the  sponge- tipped  reed  of  Matthew  27.48,  whilst  one  of  the  angels  on  the  right 
appears  to  be  holding  the  spear  of  John  19.34.  The  four  mystery  objects  hovering  just 
above  the  cross-beam  of  the  Cross  are  winged-face  angels,  I think. 

But  getting  back  to  Fig.  7,  one  interesting  suggestion  made  to  me  in  personal 
correspondence  by  Michael  Hackett  is  that  the  mystery  object  is  a rope  or  cloth  by 
which  Christ  was  supposed  to  have  been  held  onto  the  Cross,  to  prevent  his  weight 
tearing  his  hands  off  the  nails,  and  his  body  falling  forward  as  a result.  If  this  is  the 
case,  though,  it  is  not  clear  why  a long  strip  of  cloth/rope  like  this  was  used  rather 
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than,  say,  two  separate  ropes,  one  at  each  wrist.  Perhaps,  though,  we  should 
remember  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  how  Christ  was  actually  crucified  and 
lowered  from  the  Cross,  but  how  medieval  and  later  artists  thought  he  was  (16). 
Looking  at  Perugino’s  wonderful  painting,  "The  Deposition  from  the  Cross"  of  c.1507 
(Fig.  10),  the  elaborate  and  largely  decorative  strips  of  cloth  floating  here  and  there 
do  seem  to  be  related  to  the  support  and/or  lowering  of  the  body  on  the  Cross,  so 
perhaps  this  is  indeed  what  Fig.  7 is  about. 


Fig.  10 


But  we  are  not  quite  finished  with  the  serpent  of  Fig.  6 yet,  and  I cannot  resist 
muddying  the  waters  some  more. 


In  1994  a very  strange  book  was  published.  Entitled  The  Turin  Shroud  - in  whose 
image?,  and  by  Lynn  Picknett  and  Clive  Prince,  it  sought  to  show  that  the  shroud  was 
a sort  of  "photo-fake"  made  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  using  a glorified  pin-hole  camera 
and  a cloth  coated  in  some  light-sensitive  solution.  The  head  is  Leonardo’s  own,  but 
the  body  that  of  a crucified  corpse.  The  fake  was  produced  in  1492  and  switched 
with  the  original  version  of  the  shroud,  Leonardo  apparently  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  do  a better  shroud  that  the  ‘original’!  Many  readers 
will  by  now  have  raised  eyebrows,  which  will  no  doubt  go  into  overdrive  when  I add 
that  the  authors  also  think  that  the  Mona  Lisa  might  be  a disguised  self-portrait  of 
Leonardo.  But  anyway,  that  is  by  the  by.  What  is  of  relevance  here  is  that  the  whole 
saga  is  enmeshed  with  the  Knights  Templar  and  alchemy,  hence  their  involvement 
with  a Templar  Church  in  London  - that  of  Notre  Dame  de  France,  just  off  Leicester 
Square.  The  original  building  was  bombed  in  the  second  world  war,  but  it  was 
rebuilt,  and  decorated  by  Jean  Cocteau,  a sort  of  Templar  Grand  Master,  it  seems. 
"One  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross",  the  authors  note,  "showing  Jesus  being  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  seems  to  show  a strip  of  cloth  floating  atop  the  crossbar:  it  conforms 
exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  ‘crucified  snake’  symbolism  employed  by  all  alchemists 
from  Nicholas  Flamel  onwards."  (p.103) 
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So,  I wasn’t  the  first  to  see  alchemical  snakes  in  the  likes  of  Fig.  7.  The  question  is: 

is  this  a case  of  great  minds  think  alike,  or  of  fools  seldom  differ? 
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NUMISMATICS  IN  YEMEN  IN  THE  NINETEEN  EIGHTIES 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  HI  786 

The  southern  comer  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  occupied  by  a geographic  and  political 
entity  called  from  time  immemorial  (the)  Yemen.  The  geographic  unit  traditionally  took 
in  a larger  region  than  is  covered  by  the  modem  country  of  that  name  because  it 
contained  areas  which  at  present  form  part  of  the  states  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Oman.  From 
the  1960s  on,  two  states  claimed  the  name  Yemen.  The  best  known  was  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic,  which  at  that  time  comprised  only  North  Yemen  with  its  capital  at  Sana’a. 
South  Yemen  formed  the  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  and  had  its  capital  at 
’Aden.  In  May  1990  the  two  countries  merged  into  one  state,  the  Republic  of  Yemen, 
with  Sana’a  as  capital. 


YEMEN  (SANA) 


YEMEN  (ADEN) 


rixt*  (UHA) 


Of  THg  AfAMS  AND  USAS 


•J  Ul'lJL 


The  Yemens  before  Unification 


The  region  has  a varied  landscape,  ranging  from  the  semi-arid,  yet  very  humid  coastal 
plains  to  rugged  mountains  - the  highest  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  - to  the  very  dry  desert 
of  the  Empty  Quarter.  Much  of  the  high  area  receives  a fair  amount  of  rain,  which  falls 
mainly  during  two  wet  periods.  As  a result,  Yemen  is  distinguished  from  most  of  Arabia 
by  having  an  agricultural  tradition  that  dates  back  several  thousands  of  years.  It  is  a 
marvel  to  seen  man-made  terraces  going  up  to  the  top  of  even  some  of  the  steepest  and 
highest  mountains. 

From  June  1987  to  October  1989  I worked  in  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  (YAR)  and  lived 
in  Sana’a.  During  most  of  this  time  my  wife  and  two  sons  were  with  me.  Even  though 
the  YAR  had  made  enormous  progress  during  the  last  two  decades,  the  country  had  been 
very  isolated  from  western,  or  indeed,  any  modem  influences  until  the  early  1960s.  As 
a result,  life  in  this  area  was  very  different  from  that  in  Calgary,  Alberta!  But  on  the 
whole  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  sojourn  in  this  beautiful  and  interesting  country  with 
its  colourful,  energetic  and  usually  friendly  people.  Because  I could  not  visit  South 
Yemen,  my  personal  experiences  refer  only  to  the  north. 

For  me  as  an  inveterate  coin  collector  it  was  disappointing  that  there  were  very  few  coins 
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in  circulation.  Virtually  the  only  ones  to  be  seen  were  the  cupro-nickel  rial  pieces,  in 
exchange  value  roughly  equivalent  to  a US  dime,  and  even  they  were  far  outnumbered 
by  their  paper  counterparts.  Much  scarcer  were  the  half  rial  (fifty  fils)  coins,  and 
encountering  the  quarter  rial  was  an  event  that  occurred  only  rarely.  The  lower  values 
in  the  series,  brass  10  and  5 fils,  and  an  aluminium  one  fils  piece,  were  worth  so  little 
that  they  were  not  in  use.  The  commemorative  coins  that  are  mentioned  in  the  handbooks 
did  not  circulate.  Judging  from  the  reaction  of  well-informed  Yemenis  upon  seeing  their 
photos,  I doubt  that  they  ever  even  entered  the  country.  I never  saw  any  of  them  in  a 
shop,  not  even  the  FAO  issues,  which  differed  only  in  their  inscriptions  from  the  regular 
coinage. 

The  bulk  of  the  circulating  currency  consisted  of  paper  money.  This  comprised  several 
types  of  one-,  five-,  ten-,  twenty-,  fifty-  and  one-hundred -rial  bills.  The  lower  values 
were  often  in  deplorable  state  because  of  their  rapid  circulation.  In  the  beginning  of  my 
stay  the  50  rials  were  not  often  seen,  and  the  100  rials  showed  up  only  on  occasion. 
Rumour  had  it  that  the  latter  was  the  denomination  that  was  preferred  by  smugglers,  who 
brought  in  large  amounts  of  goods  across  the  largely  undefined  borders  of  the  country. 
Some  earlier  notes  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  could  at  times  be  found  in  circulation, 
but  generally  in  bad  condition.  The  10,  20  and  50  rials  of  those  series  were  much  smaller 
than  the  later  bills  issued  by  the  Central  Bank.  The  collector  of  paper  money  could  add 
different  signatures  to  some  of  the  types.  I was  lucky  enough  to  get  an  uncirculated  old 
twenty-rial  bill  from  a teacher  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Yemen.  He  also  gave  me 
a ten-buqsha  bill,  predating  the  present  monetary  system. 

For  any  larger  transactions  it  was  customary  to  handle  the  currency  in  bundles  of  one 
hundred  bills  of  the  same  value.  The  banks  too  paid  their  money  out  in  these  bundles, 
usually  with  a printed  piece  of  paper  indicating  that  they  had  counted  them.  Though  it 
was  advisable  to  count  the  bills  in  a bundle,  the  tally  generally  was  correct.  I must  admit, 
however,  that  there  were  far  more  shortages  than  surpluses  in  the  errors  that  I did  find. 
I was  glad  that  expatriates  usually  received  bundles  of  ten  rials  or  higher,  because  the 
sheer  bulk  could  be  awkward.  For  my  project  I was  on  occasion  required  to  have  several 
thousands  of  dollars  "on"  me,  which  I had  to  carry  around  at  times  in  plastic  bags  that 
clearly  showed  their  contents.  At  the  banks  one  could  sometimes  watch  people  stagger 
in  with  a garbage  bag  full  of  currency!  Mind  you,  there  usually  were  guards  inside, 
rough-looking  and  armed  to  the  teeth!  Luckily  street  robbery,  as  opposed  to  price 
gouging,  was  virtually  unheard  of.  As  it  became  soon  known  that  I was  either  a Canadian 
or  a Dutchman  I was  generally  charged  less  than  a resident  American,  because  everybody 
"knew"  they  had  much  more  money  - a "fact"  that  failed  to  amuse  my  friends  from  down 
south.  Both  were  charged  less  than  tourists,  and  more  than  the  natives. 

Collectors  of  cheques  would  be  disappointed.  They  were  in  use,  although  not  as  widely 
as  in  the  western  world,  but  by  law  the  banks  had  to  keep  them  for,  if  I recall  correctly, 
five  years.  So  the  only  ones  that  could  be  collected  were  unused  ones,  or  the  odd  one 
that  was  returned  for  mistakes  or  insufficient  funds.  Related  fiscal  items  were  the  stamps 
that  had  to  be  attached  to  almost  any  bill.  Postal  stamps  were  not  widely  used,  even 
though  the  YAR  had  a good  variety  of  them. 

After  a while  I ventured  forth  into  the  older  numismatic  field  of  Yemen.  The  first  thing 
to  note  is  that  there  are  no  coin  shops  as  we  know  them.  However,  I soon  found  out  that 
most  silver  shops,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  old  sooqs  (markets)  of  Sana’a,  Ta’iz 
and  other  cities,  have  some  coins.  If  you  asked  for  old  coins  they  usually  would  come 
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forward  with  those  of  the  Mutawakkelite  kingdom  (ca.  1922-1962),  Maria  Theresia  talers 
and  their  imitations,  and  early  Republican  coins.  Then  you  had  to  make  it  clear  that  you 
wanted  older  ones  - with  both  parties  having  only  an  extremely  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  each  other’s  language.  This  would  often  produce  older  Islamic  and  pre-Islamic  coins 
of  the  region,  as  well  as  pieces  from  elsewhere,  mainly  ancient.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  especially  the  foreign  ancient  coins  were  nearly  all  fakes,  ranging  from 
the  beautifully  made  to  the  atrocious.  For  some  reason  nearly  all  shops  had  fake 
indigenous  Himyarite  coins,  so  many  that  you  would  wonder  how  they  ever  expected  to 
sell  them.  It  was  an  effort  to  find  genuine  ones,  and  even  now  I have  doubts  about 
several  that  I bought.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  two  Sabaean  coins  that  I acquired  is 
genuine.  There  were  also  some  beautiful  fakes  of  Zengid  or  Ortuqid  pictorial  coins.  I 
only  recognized  them  as  such  when  I realized  that  there  were  several  pieces  around  which 
were  identical  in  every  respect,  a virtual  impossibility  for  coins  of  the  time.  A great 
puzzle  was  posed  by  some  pieces  that  to  me  look  like  base  metal  fantasies,  but  generally 
in  such  bad  shape  that  I wonder  to  what  purpose  they  were  made.  I also  bought  many 
Islamic  coins,  but  have  to  admit  my  general  ignorance  on  the  subject.  I tried  to  educate 
myself,  with  meager  results,  but  never  gained  enough  confidence  to  buy  the  much  more 
expensive  gold  coins.  The  few  that  now  reside  in  my  collection  came  from  a 
knowledgeable  dealer  in  the  USA. 

A problem  with  older  Yemeni  Islamic  and  ancient  South  Arabian  coins  is  that  information 
on  them  is  sparse  and  often  not  very  accessible.  For  the  more  modem  series,  Krause  and 
Mishler  started  with  the  coins  of  the  Mutawakkelite  kingdom  and  ignored  the  other  19th 
and  20th  century  coins  of  North  Yemen.  South  Yemen  is  treated  marginally  better,  but 
only  because  some  of  their  late  19th  century  coins  were  struck  in  Europe.  Most  of  the 
works  on  ancient  material  are  expensive,  if  at  all  available,  and  the  information  on  the 
Islamic  series,  where  it  exists,  is  often  chaotic  or  does  not  easily  come  to  hand.  Experts 
like  Stephen  Album,  Samuel  Lachman  and  Dick  Nauta  are  slowly  trying  to  fill  that  gap. 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  is,  that  it  is  still  quite  possible  to  find  undescribed,  or  even 
unknown,  types  and  varieties.  Apparently  hoards  come  to  light  regularly.  Unfortunately, 
these  remain,  as  a rule,  undocumented.  The  larger  ones  each  for  a while  dominate  the 
market,  as  they  seem  to  be  distributed  over  a large  number  of  shops  belonging  to  relatives 
or  friends.  Hoard  contents  may  vary  widely,  and  for  that  reason,  numismatists  who  do 
their  collecting  at  different  times  often  end  up  with  types  that  are  commonly  available  in 
the  sooq  at  the  particular  time  when  they  are  buying  and  yet  may  not  be  present  in  other’s 
collections.  I found  this  out  by  comparing  my  coins  with  those  of  two  local  numismatists 
who  had  formed  their  collections  at  other  times.  During  my  stay  in  the  country  I met 
only  a few  collectors.  One  of  them  was  a Yemeni  who  collected  his  country’s  ancient 
coins,  but  whose  possessions  I never  saw.  Another  Yemeni  collected  all  Yemeni  coins 
and  had  a good  knowledge  of  them,  including  the  ability  to  read  the  old  South- Arabian 
language  and  Kufic.  The  third  was  a Dutchman  who  had  lived  there  many  years,  and 
collected  mainly  the  Islamic  series,  with  emphasis  on  the  Ottoman  issues.  There  were 
others,  but  I never  met  them. 

In  the  ten  years  since  I left  North  and  South  Yemen  have  united.  The  country  had  the 
bad  luck  to  be  in  the  UN  Security  Council  during  the  Gulf  War.  As  only  member  of  the 
Council  it  did  not  back  all  measures  against  Iraq,  a country  it  had  considered  a friend. 
As  a result  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Yemenis  were  expelled  from  Saudi  Arabia  where 
they  worked.  This  influx  of  suddenly  unemployed  people  did  little  to  increase  security 
in  Yemen.  I have  no  idea  how  these  recent  developments  influenced  the  numismatics  of 
the  country. 
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HOW  THE  SWISS  ASSISTED  IN  THE  CAPTURE  OF  ARROYO 


Edward  Roehrs,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico,  NI  #1828 


Puerto  Rico,  Silver  Peso,  1895 


In  a recent  Chicago  coin  sale,  there  came  to  light  a most  curious  coin,  namely  a silver 
Puerto  Rican  peso  of  1895.  The  obverse  is  normal  in  every  respect  but  the  reverse 
is  of  great  interest  as  it  has,  very  neatly  stamped,  in  very  small  letters  the  following: 

C.E.3.R.  m.v. 

Aug.E.  1898 

E.  N. 

I deduced  that  the  "C.E."  stood  for  Company  "E"  and  "3.R."  for  the  3rd  Regiment  and 
the  "Ill.V."  represented  the  Illinois  Volunteers,  which  proved  to  be  correct,  but  the 
"Aug.H  1898"  and  the  "E.  N."  remained  an  enigma. 

A telephone  call  was  made  to  the  National  Archives  in  Washington  and  the  following 
letter  was  received  two  days  later: 

"Dear  Mr.  Roehrs, 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  compiled  military  service  records  of  Etienne  Noiret, 
who  is  the  only  member  of  the  3rd  Illinois  Infantry  that  has  the  initials  E.N. 
and  served  in  Company  E.  I am  enclosing  a copy  of  Company  E’s  records  of 
events  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  I hope  this  information  is  helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Mitchell  Yockelson 

Old  Army  and  Civil  Branch 

Assess  Programs" 

We  learn  from  the  above  correspondence  that  Benj.  E.  Gould,  Capt.  3rd  111.  Vol.  Inft. 
(Recruiting  Officer)  enrolled  Etienne  Noiret  as  a Private  in  the  3rd  Regiment  111.  Inft. 
on  the  15th  day  of  June  1898  at  Elgin,  Illinois.  His  age  was  23  years  10  days,  height 
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5 feet  4x/i  inches  tall,  light  complexion,  brown  eyes,  black  hair.  Private  Noiret  was 
single,  lived  at  536  Charles  Street,  Elgin,  Illinois.  His  chest  expansion  was  4lA 
inches,  weight  112 XA  pounds  stripped.  We  also  learn  that  he  did  not  have  Piles, 
Rheumatism,  Hernia,  Varicocele,  Varicose  Veins,  nor  a Cough.  His  eyes  were  good 
as  were  his  teeth,  hearing  and  his  heart  O.K.  In  this  condition  he  entered  the  realm 
of  the  military  of  June  15,  1898  for  a period  of  2 years. 

He  was  bom  in  Bienne,  Switzerland;  his  profession  was  a watchmaker;  and  the  next 
of  kin  was  Jacob  Noiret  also  of  Elgin.  He  was  assigned  to  the  band  on  July  19,  after 
mustering  into  Company  "E". 

Our  hero  was  sent  on  June  17th  to  Chattanooga  via  the  C & A R.R.  in  the  company 
of  25  fellow  recruits.  From  July  1 to  July  22,  the  Company  was  at  Camp  Geo.  H. 
Thomas,  Georgia,  performing  routine  duty.  The  Company  left  Camp  Thomas  for 
Rossville,  Georgia.  Thence  to  Newport  News,  Va.  at  temporary  Camp  Brooke.  On 
July  28,  he  embarked  on  the  U.S.S.  St.  Louis  with  General  Brooke  & Staff.  The 
voyage  was  uneventful  except  for  a poor  mess  for  the  men. 

On  Monday,  August  1st  he  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico  and  left  there 
on  the  same  evening  of  the  1st.  On  Tuesday,  August  2nd,  they  anchored  off  Arroyo, 
Puerto  Rico  and  disembarked,  taking  possession  of  the  town  with  no  more  excitement 
than  being  mistaken  tor  the  Spanish  while  on  outpost  by  Company  "D"  and  being 
fired  upon  by  them.  On  August  5th  they  formed  a reserve  with  the  4th  of  Ohio  and 
marched  to  Guayama.  The  Ohio  boys  chased  some  bushwhackers  and  guerrillas  into 
the  hills  and  they  returned  and  occupied  the  town.  Since  then  they  performed  patrol 
duty  around  the  town  of  Guayama.  In  the  first  part  of  October  1898,  they  started  on 
a march  to  San  Juan  but  were  recalled  by  rumors  of  peace,  when  only  a few  miles 
from  town,  they  returned  to  their  encampment  on  a muddy  hill  some  two  miles  from 
Guayama  waiting  for  orders  sending  them  back  to  the  U.S.  of  A.  They  left  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  2nd  day  of  November  aboard  the  transport  "Roumanian"  arriving  in  New 
York  on  the  9th  and  at  home  (Elgin)  on  November  11,  1898.  He  then  was  granted 
furlough  for  sixty  days  from  Nov.  13  to  January  11,  1899. 

During  the  entire  tour  of  duty  two  members  of  the  Company  died  from  disease. 

As  so  ends  this  tale  of  a lad  who  was  consumed  by  the  patriotism  of  the  time,  enlisted 
in  the  Army,  learned  the  skills  of  war  in  one  month,  and  since  no  medals  were 
forthcoming,  he  created  this  memento  for  himself  on  a Puerto  Rican  coin  to 
commemorate  his  landing  in  Arroyo  on  August  2nd  1898. 

I would  be  most  grateful  if  any  of  the  readers  might  know  of  the  Noiret  family  and 
provide  a sequel  to  this  small  bit  of  history. 

(Permission  by  the  author  is  granted  to  all  those  persons  who  might  choose  to  reprint 
this  article.  Numismatics  International  should  received  a credit  line  for  the  original 
publication  of  the  article.) 
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The  Lima  Mint  in  May,  1822,  as  Described  by  Gilbert  Farquhdr  Mathison 
Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdorf,  Germany,  NI  # 2067 

The  British  traveller  Gilbert  F.  Mathison  gave  a vivid  report  on  his  visit  to  the  Lima 
mint  in  May  1822  which,  as  far  as  I know,  so  far  has  not  been  noted  by  specialists 
of  Peruvian  coin  history.  The  report  which  I reproduce  below,  has  to  be  seen  in  the 
following  historical  context:  From  Chile  San  Martin  and  Lord  Cochrane  had  started 
land  and  naval  operations  against  Peru  in  August  1820  and  took  Lima  in  July  1821. 
San  Martin  held  military  possession  in  Lima,  and  presided  with  the  title  Protector  over 
a Provisional  Government  of  his  own  creation. 

Unfortunately,  Mathison  does  not  give  a description  of  the  silver  coins  which  he  saw 
being  minted  in  May  1822,  calling  them  nothing  else  but  "dollars".  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  royalists  had  been  driven  out  of  Lima,  one  can  presume  that  the  "dollars" 
must  have  been  8 Reales  coins  with  a portrait  of  Fernando  VII,  dated  1822  (KM 
#117.1).  However,  as  the  coin  with  the  king’s  portrait  bearing  this  date  is  extremely 
rare  nowadays,  its  very  existence  being  doubted,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  dies  with 
the  date  1821  were  still  in  use.1  It  would  have  been  easy  to  change  the  date  1821  to 
1822,  since  only  one  figure  would  have  to  be  reengraved  on  the  dies.  But  the  mint 
officials,  probably  feeling  somewhat  uncomfortable  striking  coins  still  with  the 
portrait  of  Fernando  VII,  might  have  decided,  not  to  change  the  date  on  the  dies:  in 
that  way,  they  could  pretend  that  the  coins  with  the  portrait  of  Fernando  VII  struck 
in  1822  with  the  date  1821  were  actually  struck  before  July  1821,  when  the  royalists 
were  still  in  charge  of  the  Lima  mint,  and  the  Republican  mint  officials  could  thus 
avoid  of  being  accused  of  being  sympathetic  with  the  royalists. 

Only  on  15th  June  1822  a decree  was  issued  ordering  the  minting  of  silver  coins  with 
the  symbols  of  independent  Peru2;  H.  P.  Flatt  mentions  that  the  director  of  the  Lima 
mint,  Jos6  de  Boqui,  reported  on  July  13th,  1822  that  the  first  100  new  Republican 
8 reales  coins  (KM  #136)  had  been  struck.3  This  was  just  two  months  after 
Mathison’ s visit  to  the  Lima  Mint. 


1 The  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  1801-1900,  second  edition,  Iola,  n.d., 
p.902,  lists  this  date  as  "reported,  not  confirmed"  (KM  #117.1).  Grunthal  and 
Sellschopp,  however,  record  this  date  as  Nr.  174  m)  and  report  a specimen  as  having 
been  in  the  Benavides  collection.  Cf.:  Grunthal,  Henry  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  Sellschopp:  The  Coinage  of  Peru.  Numismatischer  Verlag  P.N.  Schulten, 
Frankfurt  am  Main  1978,  p.  131. 

2 Gianelloni,  Luis:  "La  moneda  en  la  emancipaci6n  del  Peru".  In:  Monedas, 
Sociedad  Numismdtica  de  Puebla.  Vol.  V,  nr.  53,  year  14,  Puebla,  January  - March 
1972,  p.129. 

3 Flatt,  Horace  P.:  The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru.  Volume  I:  1821-1857. 
Published  by  Haja  Enterprises.  Terrell,  Texas,  1994,  p.  16. 
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"Monday,  the  13th  May  [1822]. 


I accompanied  some  friends  to  see  the  Mint.  The  building  is  large,  though  not 
otherwise  remarkable.  We  experienced  great  civility  from  the  superintendent,  who 
explained  to  us  various  processes  in  the  coinage  of  the  dollar. 

In  the  first  place,  the  silver  arrives  from  the  mines  in  bars  of  200  marks4  weight, 
which  are  then  heated,  and  formed  into  smaller  bars  of  one  yard  in  length  and  two 
inches  in  breadth;  these  are  made  to  pass  five  times  successively  between  two 
cylinders  turned  by  water-mills,  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  the 
dollar. 

This  preliminary  process  was  performed  by  negroes,  in  an  under-ground 
apartment;  whence  we  were  carried  into  a large  upper  apartment,  in  which  the 
presses  were  arranged,  each  worked  by  one  negro.  By  these  presses  the  intended 
dollars  are  punched  out  of  the  flattened  bars  of  silver;  another  negro  is  stationed 
at  each  press  with  a pair  of  scales  to  weigh  them,  and  he  transmits  them  to  a third, 
by  whom  they  are  filed  [306]  and  milled.  The  subsequent  operations  of  heating 
the  dollars  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  stamping  them,  are  performed  in  separate 
rooms. 

The  stamping-machines  are  six  in  number,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  coining  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  day  which  gives  a total,  when  the  whole  are  at 
work,  of  61,200.  The  screw  is  the  power  used,  and  two  negroes,  with  an  overseer, 
are  occupied  in  using  it.  The  impression  is  received  on  both  sides  at  one  stroke; 
the  dollars  are  then  thrown  into  baskets,  and  conveyed  away  to  the  treasury. 

I could  not  inform  myself  of  the  quantity  of  bullion,  or  coined  money,  then  in  the 
treasury,  but  as  the  mining  districts  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  lay  unworked  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  superabundance  could 
remain,  particularly  as  the  country  affords  no  other  exportable  commodity,  and 
every  ship  which  sells  her  cargo  must  take  away  more  or  less.  The  law  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  bullion;  but,  like  many  other  laws  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
easily  evaded  by  those  who  wish  to  smuggle.  It  was  a common  complaint,  that 
Lima,  once  so  rich  [307]  had  now  become  one  of  the  poorest  cities  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  fees  of  coinage  were  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  establishment. 

I saw  several  specimens  of  native  silver  ore,  valued  at  eight  and  half  dollars  per 
mark,  and  which  were  offered  me  for  sale  at  that  price;  but  if  purchased,  they 
would  have  been  liable  to  seizure  upon  my  quitting  the  country." 

Source;  Mathison,  Gilbert  Farquhdr:  Narrative  of  a Visit  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru  and 

the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  Years  1821  and  1822.  Charles  Knight,  Pall  Mall 

East.  London,  1825,  pp.  305-307.  (The  footnote  nr.  4 is  mine.) 


4 1 mark  (Spanish:  "marco")  = 230.0465  grammes,  cf.:  Burzio,  Humberto  F.: 
Dicionario  de  la  Moneda  Hispanoamericana,  Fondo  Hist6rico  y Bibliogrdfico  Jos6 
Toribio  Medina.  Vol  n,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1948,  p.  29. 
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VARIETIES  ON  ALUMINIUM  FEN-DENOMINATED  COINS  (1 ,2  and  5 FEN  - 
Yl,  2 and  3)  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


Paul  Baker 

Some  time  ago  I noticed  a difference  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  characters  appearing 
on  the  aluminium  coins  issued  in  China  since  1955.  As  an  example,  I sent  images 
showing  the  two  styles  of  the  character  for  "Fen"  found  on  these  coins  to  a contact 
with  knowledge  of  Chinese.  His  comment  was  that  this  character  on  most  of  my  Fen- 
denominated  coins  was  written  using  the  "Song"  script,  while  a smaller  number  of 
pieces  used  what  he  termed  the  "Standard"  script. 

Neither  of  the  two  major  references  on  world  coins,  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  (SCWC)  and  the  Weltmunzkatalog  (WMK),  mention  these  differences  (nor  do 
the  few  Chinese  references  I know  of,  as  far  as  I am  told). 

It  would  seem  that  coins  that  use  the  "Song"  script  for  the  character  for  "Fen"  also 
used  this  typeface  for  all  the  characters  on  the  coin  in  most  cases.  Likewise,  it  would 
seem  that  on  coins  having  the  character  for  "Fen"  in  the  so-called  "Standard"  script 
this  typeface  is  in  most  cases  used  for  all  the  characters  on  the  coin.  I say  "in  most 
cases"  as  I have  one  piece  that  uses  characters  of  one  style  on  one  side  and  the  other 
style  on  the  other  side.  Details  are  given  in  the  listings  below. 

For  simplicity,  the  designs  using  the  "Song"  script  I shall  call  "Var.  A."  and  those 
using  the  so-called  "Standard"  script  I shall  call  "Var.  B.". 

Small  differences  between  these  varieties  may  also  be  found  in  the  stems  of  the  wheat 
stalks  in  the  wreath  on  the  reverse  and  the  stars  and  building  on  the  obverse.  These 
features  are  consistent  with  the  style  of  characters  on  all  the  pieces  I have  examined 
to  date. 

The  most  visible  difference  between  the  two  varieties  in  the  characters  on  the  obverse 
is  the  presence  on  the  "Var.  B."  pieces  of  an  extra  serif  at  the  top  of  the  character 
REN  (third  character  from  the  left).  These  features  are  illustrated  below. 


Var.  A.  and  Var.  B. 

This  picture  shows  the  difference  in  the  character  "REN"  between  the  two  varieties. 
There  are  also  differences  in  the  other  characters,  but  this  is  the  easiest  to  distinguish. 
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Var.  A.  and  Var.  B. 


The  illustration  above  shows  the  differences  in  the  character  for  "FEN". 

I have  the  following  pieces. 

1 Fen  "Var.  A.  both  sides"  - 1955,  1958,  1959,  1961,  1963,  1964,  1971,  1973,  1975, 

1977,  1979,  1980  (in  set),  1982,  1985,  1986,  1987. 

1 Fen  "Var.  A.  obv.  / Var.  B.  rev."  - 1972. 

1 Fen  "Var.  B.  both  sides"  - 1974,  1976,  1978,  1980,  1982,  1983,  1984. 

2 Fen  "Var.  A.  both  sides"  - 1956,  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1974,  1975,  1976,  1977, 

1978,  1979,  1980  (in  set),  1981,  1982,  1983,  1984,  1985,  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990. 

I have  seen  no  2 Fen  coin  of  "Var.  B.".  I presently  assume  that  only  "Var.  A."  coins 
exist  for  this  denomination. 

5 Fen  "Var.  A.  both  sides"  - 1955,  1956,  1957,  1980  (in  set),  1983,  1985,  1986,  1987, 
1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  1992. 

5 Fen  "Var.  B.  both  sides"  - 1976,  1982,  1984. 

I may  have  had  other  dates  showing  both  varieties;  some  may  unfortunately  have  been 
discarded  as  I originally  started  to  assemble  a set  containing  one  coin  of  each  date 
before  I realised  that  the  varieties  existed. 

I am  told  that  the  aluminium  Fen  coins  were  made  at  two  different  mints,  Shanghai 
and  Shenyang,  for  quite  some  time.  About  six  months  ago  I asked  both  mints  about 
these  varieties  but  I have  received  no  response  to  date.  I assume,  at  present  that  the 
difference  in  font  style  represent  the  difference  in  mint  of  origin,  but  this  is  not 
confirmed.  A third  mint  is  now  used  for  circulation  coins.  This  mint  is  Nanjing  but 
I am  told  it  is  quite  new,  so  it  would  surely  not  be  the  cause  for  varieties  on  coins 
made  around  twenty  years  ago. 

My  research  on  this  topic  is  far  from  complete.  I would  welcome  details  of  any 
pieces  that  other  collectors  may  have  that  would  enable  me  to  supplement  the  above 
lists.  I can  be  contacted  via  e-mail  at  85@wbcc.fsnetco.uk. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Tom  Galway,  Gallery  Numis,  P.  O.  Box  620421,  Middleton,  WI  53562-0421: 

Write  for  a free  copy  of  my  List  No.  15.  There  is  a good  selection  of  German  States 
minors,  Great  Britain  pre-decimal  bronze,  Indian  Native  States  and  British  India  and 
Italian  States  coins.  Coins  from  Afghanistan  to  Zimbabwe  are  also  included. 

OUR  LADY  OF  ARCACHON 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  silver  medal  shown  here,  VA  times  actual  size,  which  is  probably  of  late  19th  or 
early  20th  century  date,  relates  to  the  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Arcachon  (on 

The  image  is  an  alabaster  statue, 
about  20  inches  high,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Infant 
Jesus  on  her  right  arm.  Its  style 
suggests  that  it  was  made  in  the 
13th  century,  but  its  first 
recorded  appearance  in  history  is 
only  in  the  later  15th  century, 
when  it  was  found  on  the  sea- 
shore, much  battered  by  the 
waves,  by  Thomas  Illyricus  of 
Osimo,  a Franciscan  who  had 
retired  to  the  then  isolated  and 
wild  region  of  Arcachon  for 
solitude  and  religious 
contemplation. 

The  devout  Thomas  built  a wooden  chapel  for  the  image,  and  such  was  the  reputation 
that  the  shrine  developed  over  the  years  that,  isolated  or  not,  a century  later  it  was 
upgraded  to  a larger  stone  sanctuary.  Unfortunately  the  effects  of  sea,  wind  and  sand 
eventually  prevailed  over  sanctity,  and  in  1723  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  build  a 
new  church  on  a nearby  hill,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Arcachon. 

The  statue  is  depicted,  richly  robed  and  crowned,  on  the  obverse  of  the  medal  - the 
crown  indicating  that  the  medal  post-dates  the  1870  papally-approved  coronation  of 
the  image.  The  legend  reads:  N.D.D’ ARCACHON  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  = Our 
Lady  of  Arcachon,  pray  for  us. 

The  reverse  shows  the  church  in  which  the  statue  is  housed,  the  legend  EGLISE  DE 
N.D.  D’ARCACHON  = Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Arcachon. 

Reference.  See  the  short  article,  "Arcachon,  Our  Lady  of"  in  C.  Ci.  Herbermann  et 
al..  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.l,  p.687. 


the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  near  Bordeaux). 
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